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EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT NOTE 


A few years ago the Research Department at National Head- 
quarters had a request for information on accounting methods used 
by race tracks. In several months’ correspondence with racing 
associations, tracks and individuals only a few scraps of information 
were obtained. It was surprising that so little information was 
available in this field, for racing was then and is now “big business” 
and because of its very nature, needs detailed and complete account- 
ing control. We are pleased to be able to present in this issue of 
the Bulletin an article which will go a long way toward overcoming 
this lack of accounting information. While few of our members 
will ever have any contact with the “inside” operations of a race 
track, we are certain that all of you will find this article interesting 
and informative. 

Leslie R. Van Duyne, the author of this article, writes from his 
actual experience as General Auditor and Purchasing Agent for the 
New Hampshire Jockey Club, operating Rockingham Park at 
Salem, N. H., and from experience gained in the same position with 
the International Jockey Club, operating Oriental Park at Havana, 
Cuba. His accounting training was gained at New York University 
in evening classes. From 1911 to 1932 Mr. Van Duyne held various 
public and private accounting positions, including Bookkeeper for 
Hardman Tire and Rubber Co., Cost Accountant for Combination 
Rubber Mfg. Co., Chief Accountant for The Hilton Co., Controller 
of Federated Engineering, Staff Accountant for Associated Gas & 
Electric, Controller of Dwelly Pearce & Co., and public accountant 
with various firms. Since 1932 Mr. Van Duyne has been conducting 
his own public accounting practice in New Hampshire and since 1936 
has been connected with the New Hampshire Jockey Club. He isa 
member of the New Hampshire Society of C. P. A.’s, the American 
Institute of Accountants and N. A. C. A. He is at present serving 
as Director of Employment for our New Hampshire Chapter. 


Articles published in the Bulletin present many different viewpoints. 
In publishing them the Association is not sponsoring the views ex- 
pressed, but is endeavoring to provide for its members material which 
will be helpful and stimulating. Constructive comments are welcomed 
and will be published in the Forum Section of the Bulletin. 
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ACCOUNTING CONTROL AT A RACE TRACK 


By Leslie R. Van Duyne, Certified Public Accountant, 
Derry Village, New Hampshire 


IGHT at the start, I desire to make it clear that there is no 

clue in this paper to any system of betting, nor any method 
hinted at looking to the control of one’s winnings at a race track. 
There just isn’t any that I know of. 

Few, if any, businesses handle such volumes of transactions 
in so short a time, and certainly none with greater continuity of 
control, than a race track where pari-mutuel betting is legalized. 
This requires a large organization and the minutest attention to 
detail, both in setting up in preparation for the meet and during 
the actual racing period. After months of complete idleness and 
expcsure to the elements—particularly in a northern climate— 
there is a great deal to be done before the opening, and the control 
begins there. A budget of expenditures is prepared far in ad- 
vanee, and every item carefully calculated so as to produce a 
“standard of performance” on the expense side. 

A business which operates throughout the year can meet its 
requirements in an orderly way, while a race track starts from 
scratch after months of abandonment, builds up an organization 
of several hundred employees—necessarily highly skilled for many 
of the positions—only to completely close down after a few weeks 
of intense activity. 

In reading this paper you will find apparent repetition. It has 
seemed wise, however, to bring out the details, even if repeated, 
whether in connection with organization, budgets, interdepart- 
mental relations or some other phase under discussion. Naturally, 
there are countless details which have been omitted. A full expo- 
sition would double the length of this paper but not materially 
increase the value except to a student of the race track as one 
of the big businesses of these times. 

An outline of the organization will make the picture clearer in 
a discussion of the controls exercised. Such an outline, with 
brief descriptions of the functions, is given in the succeeding 
paragraphs. There is, of course, the usual corporate structure 
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comprising stockholders, directors and officers. The employees 
are grouped under some fourteen departments. 


The Racing Department 

The racing secretary prepares the “condition book” which lists 
the conditions surrounding each race, and the purse to be paid. 
He also prepares the “stake book” outlining the stake races to be 
run during the meeting. These two books are distributed to horse- 
men to induce them to ship their horses to the track. As applica- 
tions for stalls are received, the clerks in the racing department 
assign them. We have twenty-five stables with fifty or sixty stalls 
in each. 

The horsemen’s bookkeeper is in this department, and his duties 
will be covered at some length later. He is the only one in this 
part of the organization who is under partial control of the ac- 
counting department. 

In addition to the clerical or office staff, the following positions 
fall in the racing department : the judges, stewards, paddock judge, 
patrol judges, starter and assistants, clerk of the scales, clerk of 
the colors, odds board men, and others, numbering between thirty 
and forty in all. Most of the men in this department, who are 
highly skilled, follow their respective vocations at one track after 
another, keeping busy most of the year. A brief description of 
the jobs of some of them might not be out of place. 

The racing secretary (which title is misleading) occupies per- 
haps the most important place in the entire plant. It is his job 
to attract horsemen to the track through his “prospectus”, the con- 
dition and stake books, as mentioned before. At this point his 
work has only started. With hundreds of horses at the track, 
and each owner seeking a spot where, because of the other horses 
competing, he feels he can enter his horse to win some of the 
purse money, the racing secretary has the task of matching them 
as nearly equal as he can. This is repeated for each of the eight 
races daily. The more weight a horse carries, the slower his time, 
so the faster ones entered are made to carry such weight as the 
racing secretary determines, making up any deficiency by inserting 
lead sheets in the jockey’s saddle. These weights are stated in the 
program, and the clerk of the scales weighs the jockey in with 
his saddle thus leaded. At the finish of the race, the jockey and 
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saddle are again put on the scales in the judges’ stand to ascertain 
that the horse actually carried the weight the entire distance of 
the race. 

The stewards (another misleading title) are the governing body, 
and their decisions on all matters pertaining to a race or to racing 
are subject to review only by the State Racing Commission. They 
mete out punishment where called for and actually govern the 
race. Our chief steward is Tom Thorpe whose reputation as 
referee at the big football games rivals his standing in racing 
throughout the country. 

The judges occupy a much less important place than in former 
years, particularly with the advent of the camera finish. 

The clerk of the colors holds sway in the jockeys’ room. Here 
are hung the silks of all of the owners at the track, and it is his 
job to see that no jockey rides in a race “under false colors.” 

The custodian of jocks is the major-domo in the jockeys’ room. 
He supervises them during the period of racing each day. 

The starter is the patient man who stands on a high platform 
at the starting gate, giving instructions to his courageous assistants 
as they endeavor to line up fractious horses so that the start may 
be termed “good.” 

The timer clocks the time of each race, which is posted on the 
“tote board.” 

The veterinarian supervises the saliva test of each winner to 
prove the presence or non-presence of drugs. This is referred 
to, in racing parlance, as the “spit box.” 

’ The plater is the man at the forge who fits those little aluminum 
shoes to the thoroughbreds’ hoofs. 


The Mutuel Department 


This department is the largest in point of numbers employed, 
and is the income producing or sales division of the business. Its 
operations are handled by about fifteen subdivisions, each inter- 
locking and intercontrolled with the others. On a typical day, 
the mutuel department comprises perhaps one hundred twenty-five 
ticket sellers, a hundred cashiers, twelve to fifteen ticket checkers, 
a chief of money room with an assistant head for each of the sec- 
ondary money rooms and fifteen assistants, eight sheetmen, six 
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calculators, six supervisors, one each daily double calculator, 
phones, odds, and overs-shorts-outs, besides changemen, doormen, 
boardmen, information, messengers, porters, and others. A gen- 
eral manager with three assistants direct the department. A com- 
plete analysis of the controls in this department will be given later. 

In the mutuel department, as in the racing department, some 
twenty-five or more key men beside the office management travel 
from track to track through most of the year. There are several 
such groups throughout the country. With the exception of these 
men, there is a very high turnover of personnel, not only as to 
years, but also as to meets within a single year. This applies 
particularly to sellers, cashiers, and assistants in other divisions, 
who are local residents and do not follow racing as a year-round 
vocation. 


The Publicity Department 


The publicity director and assistants prepare daily newspaper 
releases. The photographers take pictures of horses, people and 
scenes about the track for the same purpose. A dozen newspaper- 
men add to the confusion in this office with their typewriters. 
The announcer, in his booth atop the grandstand, describes the 
race over the loudspeaker system, and at times over a commercial 
radio. 


Admission Ticket Sellers and Takers 


About twenty men sell tickets or make change at booths near 
the entrance gates. Another twenty men take tickets or man the 
turnstiles. 

The office handling the admissions has a very complete check-up 
of every operation. A uniform bank roll is supplied to each 
changeman, who must return an equal amount at the close of the 
day. The ticket sellers are individually charged for the number 
of tickets given them, and the unsold returns (dead wood) are 
counted and credited. The difference being sold must be paid in 
in cash at the admission price. 

At the turnstiles, admission is gained by depositing a half 
dollar in the slot which releases the arm one turn. The coin 
registers on a counter, and the counter readings must prove with 
the money removed during the day from each turnstile. These 
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machines are called “coinpassers” to differentiate from the style 
which does not require a coin to release the mechanism. 

An important consideration is the Federal government tax on 
admissions. Numerous inspectors check to see that no one (other 
than bona fide employees or those with commercial business) 
gain admission without proper record, as by depositing cash in 
the coinpasser turnstiles or surrendering a ticket stub at the other 
gates. From five to twenty thousand half dollars are counted and 
packaged by machine in this department, and the total receipts 
deposited in the head money room for transfer to the bank daily. 


Miscellancous Employees 


We employ thirty to fifty uniformed police, several firemen 
and a national private detective agency to safeguard the public 
as well as guard the money rooms and control traffic. 

About twenty-five men are assigned to positions in the parking 
lot to direct the parking of hundreds of cars in lanes and sections. 
The lot covers some thirty acres. 

A dozen ushers do duty in the grandstand at the box sections, 
collecting box seat tickets and maintaining order. 

A first-aid room, with a physician and registered nurse, and 
provided with a fully equipped and manned ambulance, is oper- 
ated during racing. 


The Maintenance Department 


This department covers a large field. Painters, carpenters, 
plumbers and electricians must do their respective parts toward 
preparing and maintaining the plant and its facilities for some 
ten to thirty thousand patrons, six hundred employees, and hun- 
dreds of horsemen, stable and exercise boys, grooms, jockeys and 
others. 

A crew of thirty men thoroughly clean the buildings and 
grounds, and burn from four to six truck loads of papers daily. 
Another crew combs the track and keeps it in condition. The 
gardener and his assistants maintain the flower beds and lawns. 
Tractors, plows, harrows, sprinkler and dump trucks, power and 
hand mowers, and many kinds of brushes, brooms, shovels and 
other cleaning equipment are used in this department. The 
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matter of keeping the stables clean, with some seven hundred to 
a thousand horses, is no small operation. 


The Administrative Department 

While this division is small as to numbers, it occupies a most 
important place. In the accounting department, budgets are pre- 
pared, minutely detailing projected expenses for each operation 
and department, repairs and alterations and everything incident 
to preparation for the opening, in addition to the operating ex- 
penses of the meet itself. All purchases of every nature are made 
here. Final controls of the records of all departments are main- 
tained, and the statistical records are prepared (except for such 
internal statistical records as are kept in the mutuel department). 

The usual corporate books of account are kept, providing for 
a general control of all of the departments except racing, pub- 
licity and medical. All supplies, printing and equipment for each 
department are planned and purchased. A more detailed outline 
of the functions of control will be given later. 


The Horsemen’s Bookkeeping Department 

So far the various departments comprising the organization 
have been briefly described. The remainder of this paper is con- 
cerned with a more detailed description of the activities of the 
horsemen’s bookkeeping, the mutuel, and the accounting depart- 
ments, and the accounting records and controls associated there- 
with. 

The horsemen’s bookkeeper is the connecting link between the 
racing department and the accounting department and to under- 
stand his functions it is necessary to know something more about 
the racing end of the business. 

Without horses, the race could not be run. The inducement 
then, in competition with any other tracks racing at the same 
time, is first made through the condition books and stake books 
referred to above. The horsemen pay nothing to the track, but 
are given stalls, water, electricity and police protection free of 
cost. They must pay their employees—trainers, exercise boys and 
grooms—and all expenses of feed, veterinarian and transportation. 
The track provides the purses. 

Registration fees are paid by horsemen, agents and jockeys 
direct to a representative of the State Racing Commission, the 
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track receiving no part thereof. In stake races, the nomination 
and starting fees are added to the purse paid by the track and 
the total is credited to the owners of the horses finishing in the 
first four positions. An official placing slip signed by the chief 
steward gives the horsemen’s bookkeeper authority for crediting 
the purse to the indicated horsemen. 

Horses are entered through the racing secretary, who deter- 
mines whether the entries conform to the conditions of the race. 
Jockeys are hired by the individual horsemen, who must pay 
$10.00 per ride, of which the jockey receives $8.50 and his valet 
$1.50. The jockey of a winning horse receives an additional 
$14.00 and his valet $1.00. The jockeys and valets are kept 
incommunicado in the jock’s house, where there are showers, beds, 
heat baths, lockers, the colors owned by the horsemen at the 
tracks, drying facilities for use on stormy days, and other equip- 
ment. 

The horsemen, moving from track to track over the country, 
look to the racing association for a type of banking service. Upon 
arrival, it is customary for them to deposit with the horsemen’s 
bookkeeper a sum of money (frequently represented by a check 
for the balance due them from the bookkeeper at the last track 
at which they raced). A receipt is given and the money deposited 
daily (after audit by the accounting office) in a special account 
in which the track has only trustee interest. 

After each race, there is credited to the proper horsemen’s 
acgounts, the division of the purse for that race. Unless paid 
in cash at the paddock, the jockeys’ fees are charged against the 
respective owners. The credit is to the payroll account of the 
jockey and valet. Horsemen may withdraw at any time, or in- 
struct the payment of sums to others, and may be charged when 
a horse is claimed from some other horseman in a claiming race. 
The account would be credited with the price should a horse be 
claimed by someone else. The jockeys’ and valets’ payroll is 
illustrated in Exhibit 1. 

All of these entries (each supported by a signed voucher) are 
posted on the appropriate horseman’s account, which is main- 
tained in duplicate, the original of which is retained by the track 
and the carbon copy delivered to the horseman, together with a 
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check for the balance due him, when he checks out. The horse- 
man’s account is illustrated in Exhibit 2. 

The summary of each class of entries for the day is verified, and 
controlled in the general books. Since all checks drawn are 
countersigned in the accounting department, they are recorded in 
a special cash book before delivery. At the close of the meet, a 
trial balance of the accounts, in detail by classes of entries, enables 
us to prove the total purses, among other things, and this is the 
basis for reporting on Internal Revenue information form 1099. 

All remaining accounts are checked out at the close of the 
meet, and the duplicate of the account gives the horseman data 
for the preparation of his personal income tax return. There 
are literally thousands of entries in the several hundred accounts 
maintained by the horsemen’s bookkeeper. A trial balance daily 
keeps his records in agreement with the control in the accounting 
office. During the meet, the amount on deposit may be several 
hundred thousand dollars. 


The Mutuel Department 

This department is perhaps the most interesting from an ac- 
counting standpoint of any at the track. Its income pays the 
expenses and supplies substantial revenue to the State, while its 
various functions hold the fascination of the race-goers. A gen- 
eral knowledge of the plan of organization is necessary to under- 
stand the controls exercised. The various divisions and the chief 
functions of each, together with an outline of their interrelation- 
ship follow. 

Sellers: These men each operate a ticket selling machine. 
Specimen tickets are shown on Exhibit 3. After each race they 
surrender their cash boxes accompanied by a report of sales 
(Exhibit 4) and a count of the cash by the money room is proven 
with the tabulation of the dials on the machine as accumulated by 
the sheetmen. Overage or shortage of cash, if any, is recorded 
for each race. The sum of all such sales is proven with the cal- 
culators’ tabulations of the totals of the pools. 

Supervisors: The name is misleading. These men put new 
rolls of ticket paper in the machines as needed, and change the 
codes (stereos) in the machines for each race. They also run 
the test or sample tickets used by the cashiers for comparison. 
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Sheetmen: The individual dial counters of the machines are 
recorded by the sheetwriters or sheetmen. The final summary 
sheet covering all denominations of tickets on all of the horses 
in each pool must agree, when translated into money, with the 
calculators’ record, and with the total receipts in the money rooms. 
The number of tickets in each class also forms the basis for the 
outstanding tickets (“outs”) in conjunction with the cashiers’ 
records and the ticket checkers. One of the many sheets used is 
reproduced on Exhibit 5. 


Money Room: The head cashier is in charge of the main 
money room. An assistant is designated as head of each of the 
secondary money rooms. It is their duty to count the money 
boxes as turned in by the sellers they respectively serve, and pay 
out money on requisition from the cashiers. The head cashier 
must deposit the income daily, which is acknowledged by the bank 
independently. He must also see that he has on hand the denomi- 
nations of money required for the following day. The daily 
proof sheet is shown on Exhibit 6. 


Calculators: Each pool and the prices paid on winning tickets 
therein, is independently calculated by two men. The pay-off 
slips are prepared by them (Exhibit 7). Another calculator fig- 
ures the “daily double.” This is a separate pool combining the 
winners of two races. The calculators’ sheets prove with the 
sheetmen’s summary and the money room receipts*from sales of 
tickets. These men write up the “outs” books daily. One of them 
also acts as mutuel department auditor. Exhibit 8 is a reproduc- 
tion of a daily business summary in the mutuel department. 


Odds: While the betting is going on, before the start of the 
race, the “odds” are figured on the win (or straight) pool, based 
on the money on each horse to the total of the pool. They are 
refigured at each cycle of the totalisator control machines, and 
are flashed on the tote board for the information of bettors. 


Cashiers: Armed with a pay-off slip, which shows the number 
of the race, the numbers of the horses to be paid, and the amount 
of pay-off for their respective price tickets, and with a test or 
specimen ticket to check the code, date and race, the cashiers need 
only to requisition money from the appropriate money room to be 
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in the business of paying the tickets presented by the long lines 
at their windows. They must be careful to honor only “good” 
tickets for that particular race. Tickets of earlier races are 
cashed at special windows. When their lines have been cleared, 
the paid tickets (each bearing the stamp of the cashier, and with 
a corner torn to mutilate it so it cannot be cashed again) are 
sent, with a summary report of the number cashed, to the ticket 
checkers. See Exhibit 9. 
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Ticket Checkers: All of the paid tickets are checked by these 
men, and the total number of each denomination in each race 
accumulated for record in the outs book, and on the head cashier’s 
record. 

Boardmen: A price board is placed near each group of 
_cashier’s windows where the public can see the prices paid for 
the race just run. The boardmen put the proper price tins in 
the slides each race. 


Changemen: For convenience of the public and to speed up 
selling, change windows are provided. 


Information: Yes, we have information windows. Here com- 
plaints are registered and lost articles sometimes recovered. 


Phones: A large bettor may deposit money in advance, and 
phone bets in. The phone men buy the tickets through the ma- 
chines in the usual way. 


Doormen: Every entrance to the mutuel enclosure is guarded 
by a doorman. He sees that no unauthorized person goes in or 
out. No employee may leave until he has been checked out. A 
uniformed guard is also stationed at each door. 


Messengers: Principally, they distribute the pay-off slips to the 
cashiers. 


Porters: Nothing misleading in this title. 


Office: The mutuel manager and his three assistants comprise 
the office force. 


Objects of Accounting Control 


Having covered the various departments, with most of the main 
functions, we might review the objectives from the accounting 
control angle. These are: 


1. Sell mutuel tickets, and account for the receipts. 

2. Ascertain the total sales, and the total amount to be re- 
turned to the public, after deducting the shares of the state 
and the track. 

3. After prices are figured, set up a liability for the amount 
due to the public, detailed as to date, race, denomination of 
ticket, and pool, and the number of such tickets. 
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4. Reduce that liability as the tickets are presented for pay- 
ment. 

5. At each step, maintain a certain and continuous control as 
to functions, departments, and individuals within each de- 
partment. 


While the cashiers are paying off their queues of holders of 
winning tickets, preparations are being made for the next race. 
The supervisors change the code printing blocks in the selling 
machines and run test tickets to check that each machine now 
prints the code for the next race. The test tickets are used by the 
cashiers as specimens. When the klaxon sounds, the sellers’ win- 
dows are opened. There is a machine at each window, selling 
either $2, $5, $10, $50, or $100 tickets. They are grouped as to 
straight, place or show pools. Each machine has keys represent- 
ing the horses numbered from one to twelve. 

As a purchaser goes to a window where tickets of the pool he 
wishes to play are sold in the denomination he desires, he gives 
the number of the horse of his choice. While accepting his money, 
the seller presses the key for that numbered horse, thus inducing 
the contacts which start the machine operating. The sale of the 
ticket is recorded and accumulated by the adding machines in the 
control room. When thus recorded and acknowledged (electri- 
cally), the appropriate ticket is printed from a roil of special 
safety paper and ejected to the purchaser. This entire operation 
is almost instantaneous. The ticket shows the date, race, pool, 
code, denomination and horse number for identification. 

The bugle calls as the horses leave the paddock for the start of 
the race, and they parade on the track past the grandstand and 
then on to the starting gate, the position of which is changed 
in accordance with the length of the race so that the finish is al- 
ways at the same place, in front of the judges’ stand. 

When the horses are lined up, the starter presses a button which 
rings the bells in the starting gate and “they’re off.” Simultane- 
ously, klaxons are sounded and a circuit breaker is thrown in the 
control room which automatically stops all machines from func- 
tioning, so no tickets can be sold after the start. 

During the betting, the accumulated total dollars on each horse 
and the sum in each pool is flashed in electric lights on the “tote” 
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board in the infield in front of the stands where everyone can 
see. The figures are changed at the close of each cycle (ninety 
seconds). 


The Calculating Room 


In the calculating room, smaller boards show similar figures ex- 
cept that a key must be pressed to light the lamps, and only one 
horse or the total pool is shown at a time. The mechanism by 
which these results are obtained is intricate, but every phase is 
controlled electrically. Visualize, if you will, a hundred and more 
machines, each selling tickets of one of five denominations in one 
of three pools, and each machine covering all of the horses up to 
twelve in a race, and many of the machines operating at the same 
instant. The master adding machine must accumulate the total 
dollars, regardless of denomination, on each of the horses in each 
of the pools. The total number of tickets sold may aggregate 
twenty-five thousand on a single race, or two to three hundred 
thousand in a day. This fact may help to appreciate the magni- 
tude of the details involved. 

When the machines are locked at the start of the race, dials on 
each indicate the number of tickets printed on each horse, and the 
total for the race. The total is recorded on a card which ac- 
companies the money box at that machine to the appropriate money 
room to be counted and checked. 

The secret of the control in the mutuel department lies in the 
diversification and split-up of the various functions so that no one 
person along the line can know the figures ‘to which he is ulti- 
mately proving. The various steps finally head up in the records 
of the department auditor for proof. In each step of the way 
complete proof is had as to each individual involved. The money 
boxes are proved in the money rooms and shortages or overages 
recorded against the individual seller. 

Two men in the calculating room record the details of each pool, 
showing the amount placed on each horse. When the official plac- 
ing of the horses at the finish (at which a camera also operates) 
has been flashed to the calculating room, the calculators figure 
the prices to be paid. With their figures taken from different 
sources, they must exactly agree with each other as to price and 
amount of breakage (odd cents left over). In addition to these 
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six calculators, the state employs an auditor who verifies the cal- 
culations independently. 

Meanwhile the number of each denomination of ticket in each 
pool has been accumulated from the various locations of the 
machines, and these totals again must prove, when extended at 
the different denominations, with the totals shown on the boards 
in the calculating room, and also with the aggregate receipts 
summed up in the several money rooms. Should any discrepancy 
occur, the error can be traced right back to the individual in- 
volved. We are now ready to post the prices on the tote board and 
the several price boards. A “pay-off” slip is prepared for each 
cashier’s window, a different one for each denomination and each 
pool, as the cashier cashes tickets of only one denomination in one 
pool, and only for the current race. Tickets from previous races 
are cashed at special windows. The cashier is given a test ticket 
along with the pay-off slip so he can compare to see that the code, 
date and race are correct and to detect counterfeits. 

The entire procedure from the start of the race to this point 
is crammed into about ten minutes, and while the cashiers are 
again paying off the winning ticket holders, the process is started 
for another race. Eight races are run daily. The cashiers requisi- 
tion money from their respective money rooms in denomination 
needed to cash the tickets presented. 

From the total of tickets which was accumulated in the prov- 
ing of the calculators’ controls, it is known how many were sold 
of each denomination on each horse “in the money” and these 
totals when extended at the prices to be paid must equal the total 
to be disbursed. When the cashiers close their windows after the 
last ticket has been cashed, the paid tickets and a summary record 
are given to the ticket checking department, where each cashier’s 
tickets are counted and checked for any incorrect tickets cashed. 
Should there be such, the amount is charged as a shortage to the 
individual cashier. 

When summarized, it is recorded how many “good” tickets of 
each denomination on each horse in each race have been cashed, 
and these subtracted from the total sold in their respective groups 
gives an exact detail of the “outs” at the close of the day. A trial 
balance must prove with the cash remaining in the money rooms 
to pay them, and this control is maintained through the entire 
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meet. At the close of the last day, the remaining “outs” on all 
the books are rewritten in a single “outs” book which again lists 
in complete detail, and the money is deposited in a special “Outs 
Account” to cash any tickets subsequently turned in. These sums 
are held intact for three years, after which they revert to the 
State Treasury. 


The Accounting Department 

The accounting department, in charge of the general auditor, 
has three main functions. The usual corporate books of account 
are maintained, in which the payrolls and payroll taxes play a 
large part. A second function covers the proofs of the records 
and activities of the various operating departments. The sum- 
marization of these reports and records forms the basis for stat- 
istics which we have developed to cover a wide range of in- 
formation. In addition, all purchases are made in this department. 

The books of account differ but little from other businesses 
except perhaps in the budget, by which expenditures are controlled 
to an unusual degree. 

Many problems of management are present because of the 
short but extremely busy periods of activity, and the accounting 
department is very closely affiliated with the solutions. The job 
of preparing the track for a meeting is surprisingly diversified and 
requires the minutest attention to detail, and an intimate knowledge 
of the many requirements. It must be remembered that all con- 
tracts are let and obligations incurred in advance of the receipt 
of any income, and the budget, based on a survey of the exact 
condition of buildings and plant, must be prepared far in advance 
of the opening day. 

Let us !ook then at the budget of expenditures, which are classi- 
fied under some thirty accounts, the more important of which are 
given below. These cover all costs applicable to the heading, 
except payroll costs which are included in payrolls. 

Advertising and Publicity: A complete schedule of newspaper 
insertions, giving medium, dates, size, rate and cost for the entire 
racing period, coupled with supplementary advertising, comprises 
this item. 

Bank Roll Charges: A large bank roll is required. It is usually 
borrowed, and the cost covers interest, transportation each way 
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by armored trucks daily, and the service of providing new de- 
nominations. In this connection, it must be remembered that 
while no money is paid by the cashiers in advance of receipt 
through the sellers’ windows, the denominations vary consider- 
ably between the two, and daily the fund must be returned to the 
bank for the purpose of adjusting the denominations in con- 
formity with the anticipated needs on the ensuing day. The 
amount involved ranges above a hundred thousand dollars and 
depends upon the size of the business handled. 


Decorations: Flowers, lawns, flags and building decorations 
are included in this account. 


Electricity, Water and Gas: These costs can be accurately 
gauged, based on experience. 


Insurance: The chief variable here is in general liability 
(which is based on number of paid admissions) and workmen’s 
compensation (based on payrolls). As we keep a separate pay- 
roll record classified in accordance with the insurance classifica- 
tion, the calculation of the compensation insurance is fairly accu- 
rate. The number of paid admissions can be closely estimated, 
based on experience. 


Interest, Legal: These costs vary, and require exact knowledge 
of the situation, but are then subject to accurate prediction. 


Maintenance: This title readily falls into two sections—pre- 
opening and meet. While those items applicable to the meet itself 
are fairly regular, the preopening expenses follow predetermined 
plans and vary from year to year. Every building and piece of 
equipment must be prepared, not overlooking the fences and 
grounds generally. There are miles of pipes to be tested for any 
leaks, with hundreds of valves controlling the drinking fountains, 
wash rooms and toilet facilities for thousands of patrons, em- 
ployees and others. Water supplies must be provided for the 
stables and the extensive equipment in connection with the kit- 
chens, restaurants and refreshment stands. 

The carpenters and electricians are responsible within their 
fields for the conditioning of the buildings. 

While the spring painting is usually let out on contract, there 
is much touching up in addition—new posts set and building re- 
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pairs and changes. There are also hundreds of signs to be re- 
finished or built and painted new. A considerable amount of 
fill is required around the stables to level up and smooth over 
the walking rings, etc. Washouts in parking lot or about the 
grounds must be levelled and breaks in pavements or roadways 
must be repaired and made safe. Broken or split floor boards 
or stair treads are replaced and painted and there are a myriad 
of other reconditioning jobs. 

Naturally, the purchase of the requirements of these many- 
sided operations covers a very wide range, and all must be com- 
pleted and the ladders and tools out of the way before opening. 

Meanwhile, trucks and equipment must be in good working 
order and small tools replaced where necessary. 

The matter of washing windows is no small job and requires 
its own supplies and equipment. Any plowing, and the seeding 
and planting must be planned so that grass or flowers are up and 
in condition when the racing starts. 

After the meet is over, there is a complete general clean-up 
and preparation of the buildings for the idle months ahead. The 
water pipes and traps are drained, electricity turned off and the 
electric bulbs and shades stored. Doors and gates are locked 
and the stable doors nailed shut. Batteries in trucks, etc., are put 
in storage and the radiators drained, while the wheeled equipment 
is jacked up. 

The costs of these many operations are carefully anticipated for 
inclusion in the budget. 


Purses: This is the largest single expensé to be reckoned with. 
It is determined by the management, with the racing secretary, and 
incorporated in the condition book sent in advance of the meet 
to horsemen then at other tracks. 


Rentals: Many types of equipment used at the track are rented 
rather than owned. The largest single item is the cost of the 
totalisator, the machine end of the mutuel department. The cost 
of the starting gate, the camera finish, the ambulance, and many 
typewriters and adding machines would come under this head- 
ing. They are all under contract long in advance of the meeting. 


Stationery, Printing and Supplies: All the usual office require- 
ments plus many extras. not ordinarily found must be provided 
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in quantities sufficient to cover the needs of several hundred 
employees in the many departments, while the printing of the 
forms must be completely planned in advance. Because of the 
wide diversification and large quantities used in the mutuel depart- 
ment, several printers specialize on them and maintain stocks of 
each of the more than one hundred different forms for this de- 
partment. 


Taxes: Nothing unusual is confronted in this group of ex- 
penses. State and local licenses, real estate and other general cor- 
porate taxes are included. Payroll taxes are calculated exactly on 
the budgeted payrolls. 


General Expenses: Under the guise of general supplies, there 
are thousands of cups, paper towels and toilet tissue to be pur- 
chased, as well as soap and many kinds of cleaning supplies. Per- 
haps a dozen different kinds of brushes, brooms and other clean- 
ing items are required for the purpose of a complete cleanup of 
the buildings and grounds each day. Uniforms of different kinds 
for the parkers, gate men and ushers must be cleaned and condi- 
tioned or replaced. Many other miscellaneous expenses must be 
anticipated. 

Payrolls: A general idea of the departments has already been 
given. Like the maintenance account, there is a split between the 
preopening payrolls and the meet payrolls. The closing, or final 
cleanup, is relatively small. Exact details as to the number of 
men for the many positions in each department for the various 
days are completely scheduled and the actual costs vary but little 
from the predetermined cost in the budget. A. specimen payroll 
sheet, employee’s ledger page and envelope appear on Exhibit 10. 

After the final determination of anticipated expenditure for 
each purpose in each account, a summary is prepared showing 
the total, and (divided by the number of racing days for which 
licensed) the daily racing expense. This daily figure is closely 
watched during the meet and compared with the day by day in- 
come. Exhibit 11 shows the daily record of income prepared for 
information only. Cents are omitted. 

A race track is strictly a cash business and at the close of each 
day complete data is obtained covering all classes of income, so 
that daily results are obtained. Budgeted expenses may range 
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THE NEW HAMPSHIRE JOCKEY CLUB, Inc. 
** Date__Ccteber 5, 1939 
DAY CUMULATIVE DAY CUMULATIVE DAY CUMULATIVE 
Commission 1 471 36 555 1 4ee 3e 195 1 372 29 364 
Breakage 225 4 300 3 689 164 3197 
Net Gate 230 7 785 280 4 836 281 6 933 
a7 1 o12 37 104 28 673 
Concessions u“ 933 27 342 29 773 
TOTAL INCOME 1 997 50 605 1 627 36 966 1 614 40 940 
22 627 | S62 350 22 773 464530 | 21098 | 451 756 | 
eteteene 26 778 22 121 21 512 
Number 
naan 585 16 932 TA2 13 830 567 14 040 
Number 614 16 870 740 14 070 564 13 460 
Programs Sold 
Budget 2 007 42 147 1 750 36 750 1 780 37 380 
Profit 7 2s | 3560 
792 19 680 797 16 259 949 329 
Breakage 104 3 305 - 
1 ™9 72 1 324 168 
(all figures fictitious) 


CoMPARISON OF INCOME 
Exuisit 11 
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as high as $24,000 a day. Thus the budget assumes a large role 
in the general scheme at the track. 


Statistics: The statistical end of the accounting department 
varies widely in its scope at different tracks. At our track, I have 
developed a wide range of statistical data covering most phases 
of activity. 

From the admission department daily control records, touched 
on earlier, the information contained is recorded daily, showing 
not only the number of paid admissions in each class, but the 
money (net of government tax) received for each, and composite 
averages of income per admission to various facilities or locations. 

The mutuel department records are detailed and broken down 
so that we tabulate many types of information. The total of each 
pool in each race is tabulated, as well as the commission and 
breakage. These items are then accumulated as to days of the 
week, and in other groupings. Purses paid each race, deducted 
from the commission and breakage, are then recorded and the 
resultant gross profit per race calculated on percentage bases in 
different groupings. Net income daily per paid admission is again 
grouped as to racing days, days of the week, etc. 

Because of the nature of the business, the records lend them- 
selves most readily to the building of statistical data, and while 
many of the sheets we prepare appear to be just so many groupings 
of figures, we have many times referred to them for answers to 
questions not obtainable in any other way. 

An interesting phase is the regular variation as to days of the 
week of the percentages of mutuel tickets of various denomina- 
tions to the total, both as to numbers of tickets and the money 
represented thereby. Another is the regular variation as to days 
of the week of the amount bet per paid admission, and the amount 
of gross income per paid admission. 

Before we leave on the night of the last racing day, we know 
within close limits the amount of net profit and how much money 
will be in the till when all transactions have cleared. 


Expense Analysis: We maintain one record which is not 
strictly a part of the budget, nor the statistics, nor of the general 
books, yet is referred to frequently in connection with each of 
these. It is a completely detailed breakdown of each expense 
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account. Columnar in form, each account has its set of sheets, 
and no two kinds of items appear in a column. Entries are made 
immediately after charges are vouchered, and are classified as 
to type of item—such as electrical or plumbing, (under main- 
tenance) and also as to the building or piece of equipment in- 
volved. While the number of sub-classifications varies in different 
years and meets, there are perhaps fifty such sub-titles in the 
maintenance account alone. Whether important or not, we can 
tell the number of square-edge shovels purchased, or any of a 
thousand other things or costs. What does it cost, per meet, to 
sharpen our lawn mowers and such tools? We know. We use 
over one hundred gallons of gasoline on the grounds daily during 
racing. We know. 

Do we advertise in such and such a weekly paper ‘way up 
State? We know the number of insertions and the cost of each 
meet. We also know how much it cost to plow and seed the 
infield last Spring. Contained within the covers of this record 
is also a summarization of all the statistical records as well, and 
it is a book that is frequently referred to. 

Concessions: The concessions pay a percentage of sales to the 
track as rental of restaurants and refreshment stands. Each 
morning a member of the accounting department visits the office 
of the concessionaire and makes a check of the merchandise con- 
trols for the purpose of approving the sales report on which 
payment is based. This merchandise control is very exact. Out 
of thousands of frankfurters, for instance, purchased for sale at 
the stands, a count is made of returns at the close of the day, and 
the difference must be represented by cash. This proof is nar- 
rowed down to each stand and the differences are seldom more 
than a couple of “dogs” a day. Other items for sale are checked 
as carefully. This enables us, by a method of verifying the final 
contro! sheets, to determine that the commission credited to us 
is correct. 

The sale of programs is also under control. Unsold programs 
are counted and destroyed, and the difference between that num- 
ber and the number delivered (as verified by the printer) must 
be settled for by the program head in cash. 

One last word about the accounting division of the administra- 
tive department. Five men and a telephone operator handle the 
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entire job. One man devotes his entire time to the statistics. One 
prepares the payroll sheets and pay envelopes and posts the indi- 
vidual employee ledger sheets. The telephone operator between 
times types the state unemployment compensation individual report 
blanks and the quarterly Federal Old Age Assistance forms, each 
from the employee ledger. The three other men cover these other 
duties and functions—make all purchases, approve all invoices, 
countersign all checks, put up and pay all payrolls except the 
mutuel department, maintain the detail expense record and ail 
the corporate books of account. 

By the third day after the close of the meet, our accountants 
are at work auditing the books, and we turn the key in the lock 
within ten days after the last race, with a certified audit in the 
hands of the State Racing Commission. 
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